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ANCIENT HISTORY OF FRIENDS ON LONG 
ISLAND. 

(Concluded from page 186.) 

MARY WRIGHT. 

In the year 1660, some of the inhabitants of Long 
Island, like their netzhbors in the New England 
colonies, were infected with apprelensions of the 
evils of witcheraft. Their suspicions fell upon 
one Mary Wright, a poor but ignorant woman 
of the town of Oyster Bay; and it became a mat- 
ier of grave necessity, that an offence of such 
enormous depravity should be fully and satisfac- 
iuoviiy investigated. But as there existed at that 
time no domestic tribunal which the people con- 
sidered competent to hear and determine a mat- 
ter of such magnitude, or none to which they 
thought proper to submit the case, it was finally 
concluded to transport the accused party to the 
general court of Massachusetts, where charges of 
this sort were more common, and the proofs ne- 
cessary to support them better understood. She 
was -ccordinyly arraigned there, and the matter 
inquired into with all the formality usual on such 
oceasions. ‘The evidence of her quilt failed, and 
she was acquitted of the crime of witchcraft. She 
was, nevertheless, convicted of being a Quaker. 
a crime in the estimation of the court, of almost 
equal enormity; and was sentenced to be banish- 
ed out of the jurisdiction. 


ROBERT HODGSON, HENRY AND JOHN TOWN. 
SEND, AND OTHERS. 

Robert Hodgson is reported to have been a 
worthy man, and highly esteemed by Friends for 
his intellivence and zeal in defence of civil and 
religious hiberty. ‘The cruel treatment he received 
from the government, drove him from the pro 
vince after the termination of his sufferings and 
imprisonment Edward Farrington, William 
Bowne, William Noble, Edward Peake. Henry 
‘Townsend. John Townsend, Edward Hart, John 
Bowne, Samuel Spicer, and John Tilton, were 
prominent individuals against whom the atrocities 
of persecution were directed. Spicer and Tilton, 
and probably Farrington, came with Baxter and 
Hubbard to Gravesend in 1643, accompanied by 
the Lady Moody, from Massachusetts. William 
Bowne came about the same time to Gravesend, 
and was a magistrate there in 1657. He after- 
wards removed with his family. and a few other 
Quakers, from that town to New Jersey, where 
they made a purchase, embracing the present 
county of Middlesex and part of Monmouth. 

John and Henry Townsend, with their brother 
Kichard, emigrated, it is believed, from Lynn Re- 
gis, in Norfolkshire, England. to Lynn, Massachu- 
setis, a littie previous to 1640, and soon after ar- 
rived in the New Netherlands. John first located 
at New Amsterdam, and afterwards with Henry 
at Flushing; from thence they. with Richard, went 





‘to Jamaica, and eventually to Oyster Bay, where 


they became large proprietors of land, and the 
progenitors of a numerous offspring. ‘Their pos- 
terity, by repeated intermarriages with the fami- 
lies of that and the neighbering towns, have be- 
come very extensively connected, and rank amongst 
the most respectable citizens. 


On the first appearance of the Quakers in the 
jurisdiction, it seems to have been the determina- 
tion of Governor Stuyvesant to prevent, by every 
possible means, the dissemination of opinions 
which he denominated seditious, heretical, and 


abominable; and the whole sect was always spo- 


ken of with the utmost contempt. Among the 
first who fell under his displeasure was Hodgson 
Ile was accused of holding conventicles, and was 
seized on his way to Hempstead by Richard Gil- 
dersleeve, a magistrate, and committed to prison. 
Information being sent to the city, a guard was 
ordered to bring him before the Governor and 
council. ‘Two women who had entertained him 
were also taken, one of whom had a young child. 
These were put into a cart, and Hodgson being 
fastened behind it, was dragged through woods by 
night to the city, and thrust into the dungeon of 
Fort Amsterdam. On being brought out next 
day, he was examined, condemned, and sentenced 
to two years hard labor, or to pay a fine of 600 
guilders. With the latter alternative he was either 
unable or unwilling to comply; and was again 
confined, without permission to see or converse 
with any one. Being afterwards chained to a 
wheelbarrow and commanded to work, he refused 
to do so; and was, by order of the court, beaten 
by a negro with a tarred rope till he fainted. The 
punishment was continued at intervals to one hun- 
dred lashes, with the same results. After having 
been for some months confined, and frequently 
scourged as before, he was liberated at the solici- 
tations of the Governor's sister, and banished 
from the province. 


Upon the Dutch records, the ease of Henry 
‘Townsend is alluded to, whe, on the 15th of Sep- 
tember, 1657, was condemned in an amende of 
£3 Flanders, or else to depart the province with- 
in six weeks, upon the penalty of corporal pun- 
ishment, for having called tovether conventicles. 
Being a person of great worth and consideration 
with the people of Flushing, where he had previ- 
ously resided, they assembled and addressed a re- 
monstrance to the Governor, dated December 27, 
1657; in which they acknowledved the receipt of 
a prolubition to retain or entertain any of the 
people called Quakers. and sav, that they cannot 
condemn, nor stretch out their hands against 
them, to punish, banish, or perseente them, eon 
sidering it a case of conscience between God and 
their own souls. ‘That the love of peace and hb 
erty extends to Jews, ‘Turks, and Evyptians, as 
the sons of Adam. condemning hatred. war, and 
bondage; all which they said was according to the 
patent of their town, which they were unwilling to 
infringe or violate. ‘This document was subseribed 
by Edward Hart, as town clerk, and thirty others; 
together with John and Henry Townsend of Ja- 
maica, then called Rustdorp. It was presented 
next day in person by Tobias Feakes, sheriff, one 
of the signers. The Governor was hizhly in- 
censed. and ordered his attorney genera! imme- 
diately to arrest him. Farrington and Noble, two 
of the magistrates, signers also, were taken and 
imprisoned. Hart admitted writing the paper, 


saying he was requested to do so as containing 
the sentiments of the village meeting. He was 
therefore unprisoned. On the Sth of January, 
1658, the magistrates of Rustdorp informed the 
Governor that the Quakers and their adherents 
were lodged, and entertained, and unrelentingly 
corresponded in said village at the house of Henry 
‘Townsend; who, they say, formerly convocated a 
conventicle of the Quakers, and assisted in it, for 
which he had been condemned on the Ldth of 
September, 1657, in an amende of £8 Flanders, 
that had not as yet been paid. He was thereupon 
cited to appear. John ‘Townsend, who had also 
been summoned January 10th, on being asked 
if he had gone with Hart to persuade Farrington 
to sign the remonstrance, answered, that he had 
been at Flushing, and visited Farrington as an 
old acquaintance; and that he had also been at 
Gravesend, but not in company with the banished 
female Quaker. ‘The court having suspicions of 
his favoring the Quakers, he was ordered to find 
bail for £12 to appear when summoned, 


On the 15th of January, Henry Townsend at- 
tended, and was told by the attorney general, “that 
as he had treated the placards of the director gen- 
eral and council with contempt, and persisted in 
lodging Quakers, he should be condemned in an 
amende of £100 Flanders, to be an example for 
other transgressors and contumelious offenders of 
the good order and placards of the director gene- 
ral and council in New Netherlands; and so to 
remain arrested till the said amende be paid, be- 
sides the costs and mises of justice.” 


On the 28th, sheriff Feakes was brought from 
prison, and though, says the record, * he confess- 
ed that he had received an order of the director 
general not to admit in the aforesaid village any 
of that heretical and abominable sect called Qua- 
ker, or procure them lodgings, yet he did so im 
the face of the placards; and what was worse, was 
a leader in composing a seditious and detestable 
chartabel, delivered by him, and signed by numselt 
and his accomplices, wherein they justify. the 
abominable sect of the Quakers, who treat with 
contempt all political and ecclesiastical authority, 
and undermine the foundation of all government 
and religion.”’ lle was therefore degraded from 
his office, and sentenced to be banished, er pay 
an amende of 200 guilders. 


_On the 26th of March, 165°, the Governor, tn 
order to prevent as much as possible the conse- 
quences of Quaker tnfluence among the people, 
resolved to change the municipal government of 
the town of Flushing: and therefore, after formal- 
ly pardoning the town for its mutinows orders and 
resolutions, says:—* In future | shall appoint a 
sheriff, acquainted not only with the English and 
Dutch language, but with Dutch practical lawe; 
and that in future there sha!l be chosen seven of 
the most reasonable and respectable of the in- 
habitants, to be called Tribunes or ‘Townsmen, 
ond whom the sheriff and magistrates shall con- 
eult in all cases; and that a tax of twelve stivers 
per morgen is laid on the inhabitants for the sup- 
port of an orthodox minister; and such as do not 
sign a written submission to the same in six 
weeks, may dispose of their property at their plea- 
sure, and leave the soil of this government.” 

On the couneil records of January Sth, 11, 
it is stated that the Governor addressed the peo 
ple of Jamaica, informing them that he had re- 
ceived their petition for a minister to baptize some 
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of their children; and their idkareiation. that "the! fiom the cabtions sent to the indies. 2 time, 1 fashion to suppose that sienetel man greatly in 
Quakers and other sects held private conventicles.|may conclude that my labor has not been in Jured by the charge of hypocrisy formerly caller 


He tells them he had despatched his deputy she- 
riff and one of his clerks to take notice thereof, | 


and requiring the inhabitants to give exact infor- | 


mation where and in what house such unlawful! 


conventicles were kept: what persons had exer-| 
cised therein; what men and women had been) 
who called the meeting, and all the cir-| 


present; 
cumstances appertaining thereunto. In conse- 
quence of this inquisitorial requisition, Henry 
‘lownsend was a third time dragged to the city, 
and again placed in the dungeons at Fort Amster- 

dam. On the day following, he and Samuel Spi-} 
cer, who had also given entertainment to a Qua-| 
ker at bis mother's house in Gravesend, were 
brought from the prison. It was proved by wit- 
nesses procured for the occasion, that ‘Townsend 
had given lodging to a Quaker, and besides noti- 
fying his neighbors, had even allowed him to 
preach at his house, and in his presence; also that 
Spicer was present, both at the meeting at Ja- 
maica and Gravesend, and procured lodging for 
the Quaker at his mother’s house. They were 
accordingly condemned in an amende of 600 
guilders each, in conformity to the placard re- 
specting conventicles, and to be imprisoned until 
the said ainende be paid; and further, that the 
said Henry Townsend be banished out of the pro- 
vince, for an example to others. ‘The widow 
Spicer, mother of Samuel, was also arrested, ac- 
used, and condemned to an amende of £15 
Flanders. 


The said Henry Townsend having ingenuously 
acknowledged that he lodged in his house some 
friends who are called Quakers, and had a meet- 
ing of Friends at his house, at which one of them 
spoke, he was therefore again sentenced as fol-| 
lows:—* Whereas Henry Townsend, now a pri-| 
soner residing at Rustdorp, was heretofore im- 
prisoned and punished for lodging and retaining 
some of the sect of Quakers, has done the same 
de novo, whereby this abominable sect, who villi- 


fy both the political magistrates and the ministers | 


of God’s holy word, are confirmed and encou- 
raged in their errors, and others are lured and 
seduced, and led astray from the right read; all 
which are cases of the most pernicious conse- 
quence, from which nothing can arise but calami- 
tres and divisions, directly contrary to the orders 
of the director general, and therefore he deserves 
to be further punished as an example for others. 
The council having heard the prisoner's confes- 
sion, condemn him in an amende of £25 Flan- 
ders, with an express warning to abstain in future 
«from all such conventicles, on the penalty of being 
banished from the province.”’ 


On the Sth of October, 1662, John Tilton and 
Mary his wife, having been accused and-commit- 
ted belore the Governor and council of New Am- 
sterdam, of having entertained Quakers and fre-| 
quented their conventicles, were condemned and 
ordered to depart from the province before the 
Oth of November following, upon pain of corpo- 
ral punishment. It is presumed, that through the 
influence of Lady Moody, the last sentence was 
either reversed or commuted for the payment of 
a fine, as they continued to reside at Gravesend 
for the remainder of their lives. 


The compiler is indebted to Thompson's valu- 
able History of Long Island for the principal part 
of the foregoing account. Friends there have 
always maintained an interesting position in the 
Society; and if the republication of some striking 
passages in their early history, should encourage 
some competent Friend who may bave access to 
the records of the Society, and the papers of an- 
gient families, to make out in regular detail a 
comprehensive history of Friends on Long Island 


jed them. 
lview, 


jeyes, 


the cruel oppression of his persecuted sect: 


» able * Life of Cromwell,” 


vain. Cc.) 
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A POPULAR LIFE OF GEORGE FOX, THE FIRST 
OF THE QUAKERS. 
BY JOSIAH MARSH. 
(Continued from page 188.) 

Cromwell, who was well acquainted with Fox, | 
both personally and by reputation, was cognisant 
of all these proceedings; and it certainly seems to 
us a lasting stigma on his character that he allow- 
On one occasion, after a long inter- 
when Fox was about to leave, Cromwell 
'seized him by the hand and said, with tears in his| 
** Come again to my house; for if thou and 
| were but an hour a day together, we should be 
nearer one another; and he ordered that Fox 
should be conducted to the great hall, to dine 
with his gentlemen. ‘This honor was, however, | 
flatly refused by the unambitious Quaker: * Tell 
the Protector,’”’ said be, “that I will neither eat 
of his bread, nor drink of his drink.”? When 
Cromwell received the message, he remarked,— 
‘* Now I see there is a people arisen that | cannot 
win either with gifis, honors, offices, or places; 
but all other sects and people I can.” This an- 
ecdote, and subsequent events, show the exhibi- 
tion of friendly feeling towards Fox to have been 
ostensible only; for he never raised a finger to as- 
sist him, or to do him justice, when so foully ill! 
used; the anecdote exhibits also the talent of the 
Protector in correctly estimating the hollowness 
and mercenary spirit of his self-righteous follow- 
ers. The following short quotations show that 
Fox himself remonstrated with the Protector on 


“The travellers entering London by 
Park, met the Protector in his coach, att 
his life-guard, and surrounded by a great con- 
course of people. George lox immediately rode 
up to the coach side, from whence he would have 
been repelled by the guards, had not Cromwell 
caught sight of him and beckoned him to ap- 
proach. He then rode by the coach side, and 
spoke to him, ‘ Declaring,’ as he says, ‘ what the 
Lord gave me to say to him, of the condition and 
of the sufferings of Friends in the nation; showing 
him how contrary this persecution was to Christ 
and his Apostles, and to Christianity.” At the, 
park gate of St. James’ they parted, and Crom- 
well invited him to come to his house.’ ‘—p. 137. 

‘«In the course of a few days he had an inter- 
view with the Protector at Whitehall, accompa- 
nied by Edward Pyott. George Fox was very 
urgent on behalf of the F riends, stating how un- 
justly they were persecuted, and how great were 
their sufferings throughout his dominions, for con- 
science’ sake alone; he pleaded their right, in 
common with all peaceable subjects, to Crom- 
well's protection.’ 


Hyde 


ended by 


‘—p. 137. 

“A report was also spread of his (Cromwell's) | 
intention to assume the crown. George Fox went 
to him and warned him against accepting it, and 
also of other dangers, such as his suffering the in- 
nocent to be oppressed by the unjust; and that if 
he did not put a stop to this evil, he would bring 
shame and ruin upon himself and his posterity. — 
Cromwell appeared to take his advice very well,” 
&c.—p. 163. 

* Appeared to take his advice very well;”’ but| 
his course remained unaltered. The priests of all 
denominations, and the rabble whom they incited, 
continued their persecutions—procured the arrest} 
and ill usage of Fox and all the leaders of his, 
sect—and Cromwell remained as before, a pas-| 
sive, if not approving spectator. 

Since the publication of Mr. Carlyle’s very 
it has become rather a| 


| - . . . 
|peaceful and inoffensive subject. 


‘him. 


istraight-forward monarch. 


| England. 
Fox had a final interview with him, in the capaci- 


iton Court. 
‘in the park; and before I came to him, as he rode 


house. 


‘with him. 
‘one Harvey, who waited on him, told me the doc- 


red against him, and to hold him up as a pattern 
of straight-forwardness and sincerity. Now, the 
elements of straight-forwardness and sincerity do 
not appear to us to consist in conduct like that 
of Cromwell, a sovereign prince, towards Fox, a 
Sincerity does 


|not, In. Our View, consist in wringing a man’s 
hand, and, with tears in one’s eyes, begging him 


to come again, when he had just permitted him 
to suffer the grossest indignities; neither in pro- 
viding sumptuous dinners for him one day, and 
seeing him cast into a Joathsome dungeon the 
next, without raising so much as a finger to assist 
And be it recollected, that dungeons and 
fair words were continually alternated with some 
regularity, not mere aly on one occasion, but times 
and oft; and the ruler knew the sterling worth of 


ihis subject, and lamented that he was not to be 


bought with a bribe. Let the reader repeat, 
again and again, Fox’s answer te this powerful 
and crafty potentate—* ‘Tell the Protector Iwill 


neither eat of his bread, nor drink of bis drink;”’ 
jlet the reader ask what was Fox’s opinion, found- 


ed on dear-bought experience, of this sincere and 
For what crime was 
Fox imprisoned? Alas! does not the termina- 
tion of each imprisonment show? We have it 
recorded again and again—* At length he was 
freed without a trial, without a hearing, without a 
charge of any kind being brought against him.” 
We doubt whether the annals of any nation under 
the sun can produce a match for the unrighteous 
persecutions borne for conscience’ sake, under 
that liberal government, the Commonwealth of 
Immediately before Cromwell's death 


ty of intercessor for the sect which he had found- 

ed. What impression he made is unknown: for 
the Protector’s days were numbered—he was on 
the eve of that summons which the weak and the 
powerful alike obey. We give our author's brief 
account of the meeting: — 


“ George Fox went again to see the Protector, 
to try once more how far he could influence him 


\to act with justice and impartiality to all his sub- 
jects, and thus put a stop to the sufferings of the 


injured Friends, who were now unjustly deprived 
of the liberties and privileges secured to all free- 
men by the great charter of England. He had 
often before warned him of his unjust neglect of 


\this portion of his unoffending and innocent sub- 


jects; and had told him, that if he persisted in re- 
‘fusing any interference on their behalf, God would 
jsoon rend the power out of his hands; and ‘that 
ia day of reverse and thick darkness was coming 
over those high professions, even a day of dark- 
ness that should be felt.” Cromwell was at Hamp- 
George lox says, ‘1 met him riding 


at the head of his life-guard. | saw and felt a waft 
(or apparition) of death go forth against him; and 
when | came to him he looked like a dead man. 


After I had laid the sufferings of Friends before 
‘him, and had warned him, according as | was 


moved to speak to him, he bid me come to his 
So | returned to Kingston; and the next 
day went up to Hampton Court, to speak further 


But when I came he was sick; and 


tors were not willing that | should speak to him. 


So I passed. away, and never saw him more.’ ”’— 
'p- 168. 

After the Restoration, the persecution of the 
‘Quakers still continued; but, as before, it appears 
‘to have proceeded entirely from the Roundheads, 
especially those who had turned renegades to 
‘their old faith, and put on the more fashionable 
ireligion established by law, in order to conciliate 
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those in power, and obtain a share of the tempo- 
ralities of the church. 


Fox was arrested at Swarthmore. on a charge 
of “having great meetings up and down,” and 
was kept a close prisoner in the ** Dark House” 
in Lancaster Castle. He was committed by one 
Porter, a violent and bitter Roundhead, but one 
who had just renegaded to the faith now upper- 
most. While in Lancaster Castle numbers of 
rude people were admitted to see him, merely for 
the purpose of abusing and insulting him. ‘ One 
time,’ he says, “there came two young priests, 
and very abusive they were; the worst of people 
But perhaps the climax of 
ibuse came from a woman whom he terms * old 
Justice Preston’s wife, of Howker Hall.’’ She 
told him his tongue should be cut out, and that he 
should be hanged; at the same time showing him 
a gallows, which we may imagine sbe had brought 
in her pocket in order to illustrate and point her 
invective. Having applied for a copy of bis mit- 
timus, it was refused him; but he appears to have 
gained a knowledge of its contents by two of his 
fellow-professors, who had perused it. He owed 
his liberation on this occasion to the intertession 
of Margaret T’ell, the lady at whose house he was 
staying, and whom he afterwards married. ‘This 
excellent person went up to London, and appeal- 
ed personally to the king on behalf of her ill-used 
friend. She met with a most gracious reception; 
and the application resulted in the liberation of 
Fox. ‘There is in the narrative matter of the 
highest interest. 


could not be worse.” 


‘** Reverting to Margaret Fell’s application to 
the king, it appeared from the nature of his com- 
mitment that the king could not release him; he 
therefore ordered a writ of habeas corpus to be 
issued for his removal to London, in order that 
his case might be referred to the judges. The 
trouble now was how to get him removed to town; 
for if he was only sent under the care of two bail- 
ffs, the charge would be considerable; but to send 
iim under the guard of a troep-.of horse was quite 
out of the question; therefore, to save their pock- 
ets, the magistrates told him, that *if he would 
put in bail that he would be in London by such a 
day of term, he might go up with some of his 
friends.” George Fox told them, ‘ he would nei- 
ther put in bail, nor give one piece of silver to the 
gaoler, for he was an innocent man, upon whom 
they had laid a false charge, and imprisoned 
wrongfully. Nevertheless, if they would let him 
vo up with one or two of his friends, he would be 
in London such a day, if the Lord should permit, 
and would carry up the charge against himself.’ 
So inconsistent was the conduct of his persecu- 
tors, that, to save themselves the charge of con- 
veying him up to town under an escort, suitable 
for the dangerous character they had represented 
him to be, they liberated him upon his parole, to 
appear of his own accord, and deliver up his own 


accusation before the proper authorities in Lon-| 


don; by this act tacitly acknowledging the injus- 
tice of their own proceedings, and the falsity of 
their charges against him; because, if they had 
been true only in part, nothing could justify their 
setting such a person at large upon parole. ‘Thus 
he left Lancaster Castle, without the payment of 


2 single fee, travelled at his leisure, visited his! 


friends, and held many great meetings on his jour- 
ney; committing over and over again the very of- 
fences for which he had been imprisoned, and in 
which offences his persecutors now silently acqui- 
esced, since, by liberating him upon his bare 
word to surrender himself, they consented to that 
which they well knew would be his only line of 
conduct. 

‘Upon his arrival in London, be found a great 
concourse of people assembled at Charing Cross, 
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king's judges, who had been hanged, drawn, and 
quartered. The next day he went before the Lord 
Chief Justice Foster, and Judge Mallet, and pre- 
senting them his own accusation, they, read it 
through till they came to the words, ‘that he and 
his friends were embroiling the nation in blood,’ 
&c. Upon which they struck their hands upon 
the table. George Fox told them, ‘1 am the man 
whom that charge is against, but | am as innocent 
of any such thing as a new-born child, and had 
brought it up myself; and some of my friends 
came with me, without any guard.’ ‘They then 
observed that he stood with his wat on, and said 
to him, * What, do you stand wits your hat on! 
He replied, * that be did not stand so in any con- 
tempt of them.’ In consequence of the King’s 
Bench prison being full, Judge Foster asked him, 
‘Will you appear to-morrow, about ten o’clock, 
at the King’s Bench bar in Westminster Hall ?’ 
He said, * Yes, if the Lord give me strength.’ 
Then Judge Foster remarked to the other Judge, 
‘If he says yes, and promises it, you may take 
his word;’ and then he was dismissed. The next 
morning, he says, I was brought into the middle 
of the court; and as soon as I came in I was 
moved to look about, and, turning to the people, 
said, ‘Peace be among you;’ and the power of 
the Lord sprung over the court. ‘The charge 
against me was then read openly. The people 
were moderate, and the judges cool and loving; 
and the Lord’s mercy was to them. 

* But when they came to that part which said 
\*that I and my friends were embroiling the nation 
in blood, and raising a new war, that | was an 
enemy to the king,’ &c., they lifted up their hands. 
Then stretching out mv arms, I said, ‘] am the 
man whom that charge is against, but I am as in- 
nocent as a child concerning the charge, and have 
never learned any war postures; and do ye think, 
that if | and my friends had been such men as the 
charge declares, that | would have brought it up 
myself against myself? or that I should have been 
suffered to come up with only one or two of my 
friends with me? Had I been such a man as this 
charge sets forth, | had need to have been guard- 
ed up with a troop or two of horse!’ ‘Then the 
|judge asked me whether it should be filed, or what 
\f would do with it? [ answered, * Ye are judges, 
land able, I hope, to judge in this matter; there- 
fore do ye what ye will with it; I leave it to you.* 
|Then stood up Esquire Marsh, who was of the 
king’s bed chamber, and told the judges, * it was 
the king’s pleasure that | should be set at liberty, 
seeing no accuser came up against me.’ They 
then asked me, ‘whether I wonld put it to the 
jking and council?’ J said, * Yes, with a good 
lwill.’ ‘The writ of habeas corpus and the mitti 
mus were thereupon sent to the king.""—p. 185. 


The king being satisfied of his innocence, com 
manded his secretary to send the following order 
ito Judge Mallet for his release:— 
| ‘Itis his Majesty’s pleasure, that you give or- 
lder for releasing and setting at full liberty the 
person of George Fox, late a prisoner in Lancas- 
‘ter Gaol, and commanded hither by an habeas 
corpus. And this signification of his Majesty's 
pleasure shall be your sufficient warrant. Dated 
at Whitehall, the 24th of October, 1660. 

‘*Epwarp Nicnonas.”’ 

| For Sir Thomas Mallet, Knight, 
** One of the Justices of the King’s Bench.” 
|p. 187. 


It seems impossible, in this case, to avoid a 
comparison between the gay, volatile, and licen- 
‘tious Charles, and the rigid, austere, and sancti- 
;monious Cromwell, a comparison which certainly 
‘results to the prejudice of the latter; not that we 
‘would palliate the excesses of Charles, or blame 


10 witness the burning of the bowels of the late the austerity of Cromwell; but merely observe! pages of his historian. 


NTELLIGENCER. 





that the simple aim at justice, the germ of that 
first Christian principle of doing as we would be 
done by, may exist amid all manner of indulgence 
and excess, though it must expire when religion 
is° made the bone of contention for ascetics and 
bigots to snarl and quarrel over. 
the monarch, in both cases, was shared by those 
in authority under him. 


The feeling of 


Cromwell owed no less to his tact than to hia 
sterling talent: brave, cool, far-sighted, and fitted 
to command, he might have made an eflicient 
leader and ruler under any circumstances; but he 
had the tact to mount that religious night-mare 
with which the nation was then oppressed; to ride 
it not only with invincible courage and consum- 
mate skill, but to ride it asa hobby of his own, 
and to sit identified with the creature, as man and 
horse are combined in the centaur; for from the 
moment he was in the saddle no one could distin 
guish the horse from the rider. Charles was 
Roman Catholic in heart, although, yielding to 
that love of indolence for which his reign was so 
pre-eminently distinguished, he professed acqut- 
escence in the supremacy of the Established 
Church. He well knew that this was the readiest 
way of retaining that sceptre which he had seen 
forcibly wrested from his father’s grasp, and which 
might, at a moment's notice, be required at his 
hand. Ele took no kind of interest in the religious 
squabbles of the day; and no greater mistake 
could have been made than that of those factious 
Roundheads who, renegading to Episcopalianism, 
persecuted their brother Dissenters, in the vain 
hope of ingratiating themselves with this ease- 
loving monarch. Charles was not deficient in 
personal courage; sufficient evidence on this 
point had been given years previously, at Wor- 
cester; but the desire of peaceably enjoying those 
luxuries and immoralities to which his inclinations 
led, and of which his position gave him the key, 
rendered him, in every respect, the very antipodes 
of his predecessor. ‘Thus would he eschew 4s 
wearisome those very squabbles which his prede- 
cessor would take under his own peculiar care, to 
foment, inflame, discourage, or quash, as might 
be most expedient. 


In 1663, Fox once more visited his excelient 
friend at Swarthmore. As soon as his arrival was 
known among his old Presbyterian enemies, 
meeting was called, and it was resolved again to 
put him under arrest. It was, however, difficult 
to decide what charge was to be preferred against 
him,—the old one, of holding * large meetings,”’ 
would scarcely be sufficient, seeing that he had 
been liberated from his imprisonment on that 
charge by the king himself, and that most uncon- 
ditionally, and was allowed to go wherever he 
pleased, and to hold meetings, large or small, 
without let or hindrance. It however happened 
that about this time there was a great talk of a 
projected rising in the north; and Fox, ever on 
the alert in the cause of peace and good wi!!, had 
issued an address to the poorer country people, 
cautioning them against taking any part im the af 
fair, and pointing out not only its unlawlulness, 
but the certain ruin that it would bring on them 
selves. This truly benevolent and patriotic docu- 
ment was agreed on as the ground of arrest—by 
what ingenious perversion we have never n 
ed—but for this was he thrown into prison, an 
subjected to a series of persecutions and criuelties, 
the history of which might equal the choicest re 
‘cords of the Inquisition. During this persecution, 
he underwent several mock examinations and 
trials, the recital of which has been graphically 
given by himself; and sets forth, in so lucid a 
manner, the character of the man, and the nature 
of the persecution, that we shall make no apology 
for extracting it at considerable length from the 
At the first examination, 
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one of the magistrates was a Reawn Catholic; 
and he began by accusing George Fox of denying 
God, the church, and the faith. The following 
colloquy resulted: — 


“G. Fox. ‘Nay, | own God, and the true 
church, and the true faith. But what church dost 
thou own ?’ 


‘George Fox was aware of his religion; and| 


Middleton, feeling irritated by this retort, turned 
round angrily, and said, ‘ You are a rebel and a 
traitor.’ 

** George Fox. ‘lo whom dost thou speak, or 
whom dost thou call rebel ?’ 

*+ Middleton was now so enraged, that it was 
some time before he could find utterance; but at 
last he said, ‘he spoke it to him.’ 

*G. Fox, striking his hand upon the table. ‘1 
have suffered more in the royal cause than twenty 
like thee, or any that are here; for | have been 
cast into Derby prison for six months together, 
and have suffered much because I would not take 
up arms against the late king, before Worcester 
fight. J have been sent up prisoner out of my 
own county, by Colonel Hacker, to Oliver Crom- 
well, asa plotter to bring in King Charles, in the 


vear 1654; and I have nothing but love and good ‘|’ 


will to the king, and desire the eternal good and 
welfare of him and all his subjects.’ 


*‘ Justice Middleton. 
like ?” 

“G. Fox. ‘Nay, ye may hear it again if ye 
will. For ye talk of the king, a company of you; 
but where were ye in Oliver's days’? and what did 
ye do for him? I have more love to the king, for 
his eternal good and welfare, than any of you 
have.” 

* Justice Middleton. * Bring the book, and put 
the oaths of allegiance and supremacy to him.’ 


*“ This was the usual snare to entrap the Qua- 
kers when other charges against them failed.— 
George Fox shrewdly asked him, ‘ Whether he 
had taken the oath of supremacy, who was a 
Catholic, and a ewearer? as for us, we cannot 
swear at all, because Christ and his apostles have 
forbidden it.’ This pointed query for the present 
warded off the blow, the oaths were dispensed 
with, and he was dismissed upon his bare pro- 
mise to appear at the next Lancaster sessions.”’ 
p- 220. 


‘Did you ever hear the 


And he kept his word. He presented himself 
at the winter assizes held at Lancaster. When 
called for, he entered, as usual, with his hat on, 
a matter in which he was very particular, never 
removing it on any occasion for the purpose of 
paying respect to men. ‘The court invariably ob- 
jectéd to a proceeding so entirely at variance with 
custom. 


‘Do you know where you are?’ 
‘Yes, Ido; but it may be my hat 
That is a low thing, that is not the 
that [ give to magistrates, for the true 
honor from above; which I have received, 
ind | hope it is not the bat which ye look upon 
10 be the honor.’ 

‘Chairman. ‘We look for 
Wherein do you show your respect 
trates, if you do not put off your hat ?’ 

*G. Fox. *In coming when they call me.’ 

An officer of the court was then ordered to 
take off his hat; and he was questioned again 
about the plot already alluded to; but finding they 
had no grounds on which to substantiate this 
charge against him, they tendered to him the 
oaths of allegiance and supremacy; 
ithe justices asked him, * Whether he held it was 
unlawful to swear?’ an unwarrantable question, 
because the act imposed either banishment or a 
heavy fine upon any one who declared it to be 
unlawful. 


** Chairman. 

‘G. Fox. 
offends you. 
nonor 


Is 


hat 
to 


the 1o0o.— 


inagis- 


‘ing the court, 


and one of 


“G. Fox. ‘In the time of the law anougit 
the Jews, before Christ came, the law command- 
ed them to swear; but Christ, who doth fulfil the 
law in his gospel time, commands, ** Swear not at 
all;’’ and the apostle James forbids swearing, 
even to them that were Jews, and who had the 


i\law of God.’ 


“He then produced the paper which he had 
written, and distributed it as a testimony against 
plots, and requested that it might be read out in 
open court, as it would show of itself, whether it 
contained any thing of a treasonable nature. ‘This 
proposition was rejected, and be was not permit- 
ted to make any other defence, but was commit- 
ted to prison for refusing to swear. And address- 
he said, * All people take notice 
that I suffer for the doctrine of Christ, and for 
obedience to his command.’ ”’—p, 221. 


The gaol at Lancaster was literally crammed 
with Quakers, principally poor laboring men and 
small farmers, who had refused to pay tithes.— 
Many of them had been zealous royalists, and, 
before their adoption of the peaceable doctrines 
of Quakerism, had fought and bled for the late 
king, and had remained true to him to the last. 
I'beir ten were fierce Roundheads, who 
had opposed them in¢former days, and who were 
overjoyed in the opportunity of wreaking their 
vengeance on them now, under the apparent 
sanction of the law. Many of these poor people 
died in prison. But we must proceed with the 
trials of fox. 


‘©1664. ‘The assizes for this year commenced 
on the 14th of March, and G. Fox, who had lain 
in prison ever since the last quarter sessions, held 
upon the 12th of January, was now brought up 
belure Judge ‘T'wisden: his own account is as fol- 
lows: ‘ when I was set at the bar, | said, ** Peace 
be amongst you all.”’’ 

* Judge, looking at him. * What! do you come 
into court with your hat on?’ Upon which the 
gaoler then took it off. 

“G. Fox. * The hat 
comes from God.’ 

“Judge. ‘Will you take the 
ance, George fox ?’ 

* G. Fox. ‘I never took any oath in iny life, 
nor ahy Covenant or eng agement.’ 

“Judge. * Well, will you swear or no? 


*G. Fox. “lam a Christian, and Christ com- 
mands me * not to swear;”’ 
James; and whether 1 should obey 
do thou judge.’ 

“Judge. ‘I ask you again, whether you will 
swear or no?’ 

“G. Fox. ‘I am neither Turk, Jew, nor 
Heathen, but a Christian, and should show forth 
Chrisuanity. 


is not the honor that 


oath of allegi- 


God or man, 


in the prinitive times, under the persecutions, 
and some also of the martyrs in Queen Mary’s 
days, refused swearing, because Christ and his 
apostles had forbidden it? Ye have had expe- 
rience enough, how many have first sworn for 
the king, and then against him. But as for me I 
have never taken an oath in my life. My alle- 
giance does not lie in swearing, but in truth and 


faithfulness; for | honor all men, much more the) 


king. But Christ, who is the Great Prophet, the 
King of Kings, the Saviour and Judge of the 
whele world, saith, “ [ must not swear.’’? Now, 
whether must I obey Christ or thee? For it is 
tenderness of conscience, and in obedience to the 


command of Christ, that I do not swear; and we} 


have the word of the king for tender consciences.* 
Dost thou own the king ? 
“Judge. ‘1 do own the king.’ 


* Charles II. had pledged his word to the Quakers, that | 
they should not be molested for their peculiar scruples, Pro. | 
vided their conduct was peaceable. 


so does the apostle, ; 
imand, I cannot swear. 


Dost thou not know that Christians, | 
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“ G. Fox. ‘Why then dost thou not observe 
his declaration from Breda, and his promises 
made since he came to England, * That no man 
should be called in question for matters of reli- 
gion so long as he lived peaceably?” If thou 
ownest the king, why dost thou call me in ques- 
tion, and put me upon taking an oath, which isa 
matter of religion, seeing thou or none 
charge me with unpeaceable living ?” 

* Judge, irritated, and looking at him. 
rah, will you swear ?’ 

“G. Fox. ‘I am none of thy sirrahs, | am 
a Christian; and for thee, an old man and a judge, 
to sit there and give nicknames to prisoners, it 
does not become either thy gray hairs or thy of- 
fice.’ 

** Judge. 


else can 


‘ Sir- 


‘Well, [ am a Christian too.’ 
G. Fox. ‘Then do Christian works.’ 

“Judge. ‘Sirrah! ‘Thou thinkest to frighten 
me with thy words.’ Then checking himself, and 
looking aside, he said, ‘Hark! | am using the 
word sirrah again,’ and so checked himself. 

*G. Fox. ‘1 spoke to thee in love; for that 
language did not become thee, a judge. ‘Thou 
oughtest to instruct a prisoner in the law, if he 
were ignorant and-out of the way.’ 

“Judge. ‘And | speak in love to thee tov.’ 

“G. Fox. * But love gives no nicknames.’ 

“Judge. ‘Well, George Fox, say, whether 
thou wilt take the oath, yea, or nay ?” 

“G. Fox. ‘1 say as! said before, “ whether 
ought I to obey God or man, judge thou?” If I 
could take any oath at all, | could take this; for 
I do not deny some oaths only, or on some occa- 
sions, but all oaths, according to Christ's doc- 
trine, who hath commanded his foliowers, ** Not 
to swear at all.’ Now, if thou, or any of you, or 
any of your ministers or priests here, will prove 
that ever Christ or his apostles, after they had 
forbidden all swearing, commanded Christians to 
swear, then I will swear.* 

** Several priests were there, but none of them 
offered to speak. 

“Judge. ‘I aia servant of the king; and the 
king sent me not to dispute with you, but to put 
the law into execution; therefore tender him the 
oath of allegiance.’ 

i. Fox. ‘If thou love the king, why dost 
thou break his word, and not keep his declara- 
tions and speeches, wherein he promised liberty 
to tender consciences? [ am a man of tender 
conscience, and in obedience to Christ’s com- 


oe 


* Judge. take him 
away gaoler.’ 


“ G. Fox. 


‘ Then you will not swear; 


‘It is for Christ’s sake that I can- 


‘not swear, and for obedience to his command I 


suffer; and so the Lord forgive you all.’ 

“He was now re-conducted to prison, and on 
the 16th of March, two days afterwards, was 
again called into court. 

“The judge asked him, ‘whether he would 
traverse, stand mute, or submit.’ He desired he 
might have liberty to traverse the indictment, and 
try it. 

“ Judge. ‘Take him away, I will 
thing to do with him, take him aw: ay. 

“G. Fox. ‘Well, live in the fear of God, and 
do justice.’ 

“Judge. ‘Why, have I not done you justice?’ 

‘“G. Fox. ‘That which thou hast done hath 
been against the command of Christ.” Upon this 
he was again consigned to prison to await the 
next assizes.””—p. 223. 


(To be continued.) 


have no- 
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Exaggerations.—Never to speak by superla- 
‘tives is a sign of a wise man; for that way of 
speaking wounds either truth or prudence. Ex- 
laggerations are so many prostitutions of reputa- 
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tion, because they discover the weakness of un-|as to outrage common sense and decency, and to 
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We have noticed, with satisfaction, that in the 


derstanding. and the bad discerning of him that) destroy, for a time at least, their characters and published communications of the Central Con- 


speaks. Excessive praises excite both curiosity 
and envy; so that, if merit answer not the value). 
that is set upon it, as it generally happens, gene- 


standing. And yet they were foremost in claim- mittee in Ireland, no distinction has been made 


ing Divine revelation for their actions, and con- between the two classes of Frends in this coun- 


ral opinion revolts against the imposture, and sidered any interference with their course, on the try from whom donations have been received; but 
makes the flatterer and the flattered both ridicu-| part of their friends, as a violation of the rights that all have alike been recognized by the ap 


lous. — Anon. - 








of conscience, and a suppression of the liberty of pellation of © Friends.” 


We cannot but hope 


speech. ‘The history of some of these ranters is that the recent correspondence thus unexpectedly 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. full of instruction. Through them it soon became opened, will hove the effect of removing some of 


1 MONTH 18, 1847. 


PHILADELPHIA, NINTI 


manifest to the early founders of the Society, that|the unfounded prejudices or misapprehensions 


a claim to Divine revelation, on the part of an in- which may have been imbibed by our transatlat 


Gospel Ministry and Public Preaching—con- dividual, as his warrant for public preaching, did t 


ic Friends, in reference to the large body of the 


tinued.—In Monthly Meetings is vested the right of not necessarily constitute him a minister; and Society in this country, whose donations have 


judging of the claims of the ministry to a Divine hence the necessity for some outward means been transmitted through this chanvel. 


origin. These bodies constitute the executive whereby the claim could be tested. 
department of the Society; in them all the mem- 
bers meet on common ground: each one has the Of equality and religious liberty, so conspicuous!) 
right to express his sentiments, and no proposi- held forth by Friends, was to leave this matte: 
tion can rightfully prevail without the general ac-, With the body, assembled under the professed in- 
quiescence of the whole. ‘There can be no place fluence of Christ the spiritual head, and thereby 
more suitable for considering the fitness and quali- rendered capable of trying the spirits of thos 
fications of a member for engaging in the solemn Who believed themselves called to minister to the 
service of gospel ministry. people. By this excellent order the conscientious 
There are the neighbors and friends of the rights of listeners are regarded, as well as the 
party whose case is presented for consideration rights of speakers. The acknowledgment of the 
All have had frequent opportunity of hearing his minister rests with the Monthly Meeting to which 
or her communications, and of judging; so far as he belongs, and the people are not bound to re- 
they may have been qualified, of the life and au- ceive him asa living messenger until they have 
thority attending them. ‘The private character ‘he evidence of the holiness of his mission. 


——_——— + Seer — 


of the individual is known perhaps to all; his 


as : To Correspondents.—A communication from 
spirit has been felt, and the ground whereon he I 


. | Tllinois, and one fromeG. F., have been received. 
stands understood, at least, by those whose reli- . ; ; 


See a : Two articles from Vindex have also come to 
gious growth and experience qualify them to form 


; jhand,—all of which shall receive attentio > 
5 Gtbdiesion: —! shall receive attention in due 


: : . » | season. 
Under these circumstances, there can certainly 


—____ —+<+e+ 

We publish below the closing proceedings of 
Friends in relation to the suffering people of Ire- 
land. 





be no fitter place to examine inte a question of 
such vast importance to the individual and to 
those who are to be hearers. Not that the de- 


ma of ’ meeting ms oi be correct and)  {¢ will be seen that the amount raised during a 
sound, or that no worldly influence ill ever pre- 
’ y influences will ever pre- short period was large; and those who consult the 


vail over the voice of inward conviction: ! . : ' : 
fia ta # ion; but by Report of the Central Committee, will find that 
such an order there is less danger of suc ssult 4) > oe: . 
© uch a result the liberality of Friends has been gratefully ac- 


than could be arrived at by any > 7: : 
: y any other method. knowledged by the Friends who acted aa its re- 


vy e ° . . . . - a 
This order, therefore, of recommending minis- cipients in Ireland. 


> ‘ ft o eal 4 ' 7" . 
ters, appears to be one founded in wisdom and in’ ‘There is abundant evidence that the prompt 


It does not partake, in’ gid furnished by the people of this country to our 
any of its features, of the hierarchies established suffering fellow beings in a distant land, was ex- 
in the will and wisdom of man. 


the true Christian unity. 


In it is recog-| ceedingly timely and efficacious in warding off the 
nized the right of private judgment, on the part impending distress which threatened many who 
of the humblest member of the body; and itS\are now comparatively comfortable. And al- 
grand object appears to have been to vindicate though hundreds have perished amidst the deso- 
me sacredness and solemnity of a true gospel lation which surrounded them, we doubt not 
ministry, and to protect meetings from the in- thousands of grateful hearts are still left, who will 
roads of a spurious and counterfeit preaching. hold in remembrance their friends in America, 

The necessity of this was felt very early afier and feel bound to them by ties which distance and 
the rise of the Society. ‘There were many in difference of opinion insieet sever. 


that day, who being suddenly awakened toa sense’ Extensive and overpowering distress like that 


of a new and more glorious dispensation than that produced by the famine in Ireland, melts down, 


in which they had been educated, and not abiding for a time at least, all the prejudices and conflicts 
in that power which had first reached them, were! engendered by religious or political differences, 
led off into a sort of animal excitement and enthu-' and binds mankind together in the common tie 


siasm, in which they were shorn of spiritual of brotherhood; and if this recent calamity shall 
strength, and their perceptions of Truth so far have a tendency to deepen this truth upon the 
dimmed as to render them incapable of distin-| minds of the people, especially of England, it may 


guishing true from false lights. Some of these! have a most salutary effect upon the future wel- 
ran out into extravagance and fanaticism so gross fare of Ireland. 


At a meeting of Friends of Philadelphia for th 


The only method consistent with the principles purpose of considering the suffering condition of 
the Irish Poor, held 9th Month 9th, 1847, at 


\ 


Cherry Street Meeting-house,— 


The Clerk being absent, John J. White was 


ippotnted for the time. 


Tie Central Committee appointed at the last 


reneral meeting, made a report of their proceed 


ngs; by which it appears that the Address then 


avreed on had been circulated, and resulted in 
the receipt by them of the amount of $8582.44 
in money, and also, i produce, of further cont: 


butions, supposed to be in value about $1200: an 


iccount of the items whereof, and their disposi- 


tion, is contained in a printed report to the con- 
tributors, produced at this meeting; one thousand 
copes of which they have taken measures to have 
distributed 


Ail of which was satisfactory to this 


meeting 


The minutes, papers, and documents of this 


and the Central Committee were directed to be 
deposited with George M. Justice for preserva- 
tion. 


Then adjourned. 


Friends who desire further information can 
procure the printed Report of the Central Com- 


mittee of Friends of Philadelpbia, from Groree 


M. Justice, ‘Treasurer, or from either of the fol- 
lowing Friends, 
Wa. P. SHARPLEss, 
James Martin, 
JosePH WARNER, 
Joun J. Wire. 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 


Philopolis, ‘Baltimore Co., Maryland.—A recent writer 
informs, that the name of this place is derived from tw: 
Greek words, signifying Friends’ City. 

Philopolis’ js a recently established Post Office, 20 miles 
from Baltimore. It is located in the midst of the Gun- 
powder seftt@ment, in the neighborhood of the stream known 
as Gunpowder Falls. It is one of the oldest Quaker settle 
ments in Maryland; and there is a considerable body of our 
Society in this place, where they have a meeting-house, 
which, we are informed, “is well attended, and spiritually 
peaceful.” 

The yellow fever in New Orleans continues to make fear 
ful ravages. In consequence of the sickness, the daily pa 
pers have been obliged to issue tri-weekly. The Picayun 
of 5th inst. says, “The interments for the week up to nine 
o’clock on Saturday morning were 533, of which 427 were 
of yellow fever; the corresponding numbers of the previous 
week were 442 and 311. Add the interments from New 


\Orleans at La Fayette, 43 cases, and we have a total for 


one week of 576,——being an average exceeding 82 each 
day.” 


Potatoes.—The Providence Journal says: “The potatoes 
in this vicinity are very fine—some of them at least are— 
but we understand that in some instances they decay soon 
after they have been dug, although they appear in excellent 
condition when first taken from the ground.” 
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The following sketch conveys so meal which were really much finer than she had at frat ¢ sup- ty. While whe pansle pay dele deneatie a dol- 


is useful in everyday life, that we have cone juded posed them to be. 


to insert it in our columns. 


THE STRAWBERRY WOMAN. 
BY T. S. ARTHUR. 

*‘Strawh’rees! Strawb'rees !’ 
clad, tired-looking woman, 
one sultry June morning. She was passing a 
handsome house in Walnut street, into the win- 
dows of which she looked earnestly, in the hope 
of seeing the face of a customer. She did not 
look in vain, for the shrill sound of her 
brought forward a lady, dressed in a silk morning 
wrapper, who beckoned her to stop. ‘The woman 
lifted the heavy tray ‘from her head, and placi ing it 
upon, the door step, sat wearily down. 

‘What's the price of your strawberries?” 
the lady as she came to the door. 

‘Ten cents a box, madam. 
fresh.’ 

‘Ten cents!’ replied the lady, in a tone of sur- 
prise, drawing herself up and looking grave.— 
Then shaking her head, and compressing her lips 
firmly, she added— 

‘l can’t give ten cents for strawberries. It’s 
too much. I'll give you forty cents for five 
quarts, and nothing more.’ 

‘But madam, they cost me witbin a trifle of 
eight cents a quart.’ 

‘I can't help that, You paid too much for them, 
and this must be your loss not mine if | buy your 
strawberries. I never pay for other people's mis- 
takes. I understand the use of money much bet- 
ter than that.’ 

The poor woman did not feel very well. The 
day was unusually hot and sultry, and her tray 
felt heavier, and tired her more than usual. Five 
boxes would lighten it, and if she sold her berries 


cried a poorly 
about eleven o'clock, 


voice 


asked 


They're right 


at eight cents, she would clear two cents and a! 


half, and that made her something. 

‘I'll tell you what I will do,’ she said, after 
thinking a few moments; ‘I don’t feel as well as 
usual to-day, and my tray is heavy. Five boxes 
sold will be something. You shall have them at 
nine cents. They cost ine seven and a half, and 
I'm sure it's worth a cent anda half a box to 
ery them about the streets such hot weather as 
this.” 

‘I have told you, my good woman, exactly what 
i will do,’ said the customer, with dignity, ‘If you 
are willing to take what I offer you, say so; if not 
we needn't stand here any longer.’ 

‘Well, I suppose you will have to take them,’ 
replied the strawberry woman, seeing that there 
was no hope of doing better. ‘ But it’s too 
little.’ 

‘It’s enough,’ said the lady, as she turned to 
calla servant. Five boxes of fine large straw- 
berries were received, and forty cents paid for 
them. ‘The lady re-entered the parlor, pleased 


at her good bargain, while the poor woman turn- and even if she had made such a mistake, I think such a rogue, I can’t resist him,’ 
She it would be more just and humane to pay her aj mother. 


ed from the door, sad and disheartened. 


‘You did n't get them for eight cents,’ remark- 


ed the visitor incredulously. 

‘Yes, I did; | paid forty cents for five quarts.’ 

‘While I paid fifty for some not near so good.’ 

‘| suppose you paid just what you were asked.’ 

‘Yes, | always do that. | buy from one woman 
during the season, who agrees to furnish me at 
the regular market price.’ 

‘Which you always find to be two or three 
cents above what you can get them for in the 
market.’ 

‘You always buy in the market.’ 

‘] bought these from a woman at the door.’ 

‘Did she only ask eight cents for them?’ 

‘Oh, no! she asked ten cents, and pretended 
she got twelve and a half for the sane quality of 
berries yesterday. But I never give these people 
what they ask.’ 

‘Well, I never can find it in my heart to ask a 
poor, tired-looking woman at my door, to take a 
cent less for her fruit than she asks me. A cent 
or two, while it is of little account to me, must be 
of great importance to her.’ 

‘Yon are a very poor economist, I see,’ said 
Mrs. Mier. ‘If that is the way you deal with 
every one,-your husband, no doubt, finds his ex- 


» pense account every serious item,’ 


‘l don’t know about that. He never complains. 
He allows me a certain sum every week to keep 
the house, and find my own and the children’s 
clothes; and so far from ever calling on him for 
more, [ always have fifiy or a hundred dollars 
lying by me.’ 


‘You must have a precious large allowance, 


then, considering your want of economy in paying ' 


every body just what they aek for their things.’ 

‘Oh, no! I don't do that exactly, Mrs. Mier. 
If I consider the price of a thing too high, | don’t 
buy it.’ 

‘You paid too high for your strawberries, to- 
day.’ 

‘Perhaps I did, although I am by no means 
certain,’ 

‘You can judge for yourself. Mine cost but 
eight cents, and you own that they are superior 
to yours at ten cents.’ 


‘Still, yours may have been too cheap, instead! 


of mine too dear.’ 

‘Too cheap! that is funny! 
thing too cheap in my life. 
that every thing is too deat 
by too cheap?’ 

‘The person who sold them to you may not 
have made profit enough upon them to pay for 
her time and labor. If this were the case, she 
sold them to you too cheap.’ 

‘Suppose she paid too high for them? 
purchaser to pay for her error? 

‘Whether she did so, it would be hard to tell,| 


I never saw any- 
The great trouble is 
What do you mean 


‘lar and a half and two dollars a week, I give but 
‘a dollar and a quarter each to my cook and cham- 


bermaid, and require the chambermaid to help the 
washerwoman on Mondays. Nothing is wasted 
in my kitchen, for | take care in marketing, not 
to allow room for waste. I don’t know how it is 
that you save money on thirty-five dollars with 
your system, while | find fifty dollars inadequate 
with my system.’ 


The exact difference in the two systems will be 
clearly understood by the reader when he is in- 
formed that although Mrs. Mier never paid any- 
body as much as was at first asked for an article, 


‘and was always talking’ about economy, and try- 


ing to practise it, by withholding from others what 
was justly their due, as in the case of the straw- 
berry woman, yet she was a very extravagant per- 
son, and spared no money in gratifying her own 
pride. Mrs, Gilman, her visitor, was on the con- 
trary, really economical, because she was moder- 
ate in all her desires, and was usually as well sa- 
tisfied with an article of dress or furniture that 
cost ten or twenty dollars, as Mrs. Mier was with 
one that cost forty or fifty dollars. In little things 
the former was not so particular as to infringe the 
rights of others, while in larger matters she was 
careful not to run into extravagance in order to 
gratify her own or children’s pride and vanity, 
while the latter pursued a course directly oppo- 
site. 

Mrs. Gilman was not as much dissatisfied on 
reflection, about the price she had paid for her 
strawberries, as she had felt at first. 

‘l would rather pay these poor creatures two 
cents a quart too much than too little,’ she said 
herself—‘dear knows they earn their money 
hard enough, and get but a scanty portion after 
all.’ 

Although the tray of the poor strawberry wo- 
man, when she passed from the presence of Mrs. 
Mier, was lighter by five boxes, her heart was 
heavier, and that made her steps more weary 
than before. ‘The next place at which she stop- 
ped, she found the same disposition to beat her 
down in her price. 

‘I'll give you nine cents, and take four boxes,’ 
said the lady. ; 

‘Indeed, madam, that is too little,’ replied the 
woman; ‘ten cents is the lowest at which I can 
sell them,.and make even a reasonable profit.’ 

‘Well, say thirty-seven and a half for four boxes, 
and | willtake them. It is only two cents and a 
half less than you ask for them.’ 


‘Give mea fip, ma!—there comes the candy 
man!’ exclaimed a little fellow, pressing up to 
the side of the lady. ‘Quick ma! Here candy 


iman!’ 
Is the! 


| Cousin Lu’'s coming to see us to-morrow.’ 


‘Get a levy’s worth, mother, do, won't you? 


‘Let him have a levy’ He's 
responded the 
The candy was counted out, and the 


s worth, candy man. 


walked nearly the distance of a square before she price that would give ber a fair profit, instead of levy paid, when the man retired in his usual good 


could trust her voice to utter the monotonous c ry 
of ‘Strawb’rees! Strawb’rees !” 

An hour afterwards, a friend called upon Mrs. 
Mier, the lady who had bought the strawberries. 
After talking about various matters and things, tn- 
teresting to lady housekeepers, Mrs. Mier said— 


morning?’ 

‘Ten cents.’ 

‘You paid too much. 
eight.’ 


‘For eight! Were they good ones? 


‘Step into: the dining room, and | will show Mier, ‘and am forever “calling on my husband to/and hotter as the day advanced. 
isettle some bill or other for me. And yet [ never; 


them to you.’ 


I bought them for| 


taking from her the means of buying bread for 
her children. At least, this is my way of rea- 
soning.’ 

‘And a precious lot of money it must take to 
‘support such a system of reasoning. But how! 


\much, pray, do you have a week to keep the fa-| 
‘How much did you pay for strawberries this mily. 


I am curious to know.’ 
| ‘Thirty-five dollars.’ 
| ‘Thirty-five dollars! You are jesting.’ 

‘Oh, no! That is exactly what I receive, and 
as | have said, I find the sun ample.’ 

‘While I receive fifty dollars a week,’ said Mrs. 


for two cents and a half,’ 


humor. 

‘Shall I take these strawberries for thirty- 
seven and a half cents?’ said the lady, the smile 
fading from her face. ‘It is all I am willing to 
give.’ 

‘If you won't pay any more, I must n’t stand 
replied the woman, ‘al- 
\though they would nearly buy a loaf of bread for 


‘the children,’ she mentally added. 


The four boxes were sold for the sum offered, 


‘and the woman lifted the tray upon her head and 


moved on again. ‘The sun shone out still hotter 


Large beads of 
| perspiration rolled from the throbbing temples of 


The ladies stepped into the dining room, when!pay the exorbitant prices asked by every body for} \the strawberry woman, as she passed wearily up 
one street and down another, crying her fruit at 


Mrs. Mier displayed her large red berries, which | everything. 


I am strictly economical in my fami-| 
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the top of ber voice. At length all was sold but) cleared only forty-five cents. With this she bought! pers, throws a blanket over the head, and says, 


five boxes, and now it was past one o'clock.— 
Long before this she ought to have been at home. 
Faint from over-exertion, she lifted her tray from 
her head, and placing it upon a door-step sat 
down to rest. As she sat thus, a lady came up 
and paused at the door of the house as if about 
to enter. 

‘You look tired, my good woman,’ she said, 
kindly. ‘This is a very bot day for such hard 
work as yours. How do you sell your straw- 
berries?” 

‘I ought to have ten cents for them, but nobody 
seems willing to give ten cents, to-day, although 
they are very fine, and cost me as much as some 
I have got twelve and a half for.’ 

‘How many boxes have you?’ 

‘Five ma’am.’ 

‘They are very fine, sure enough,’ said the lady, 
stooping down and examining them; ‘and well 
worth ten cents. I'll take them.’ 

‘Thanky, ma‘am. 
to take them home,’ said the woman, ber heart 
bounding up lightly. 

The lady rang the bell, for it was at her door 
that the tired strawberry woman had stopped to 
rest herself. While she was waiting for the door 
to be opened, the lady took from her purse the 
money for the strawberries, and handing it to the 
woman, said, 

‘Here is your money. Shall I tell the servant 
to bring you a glass of cool water? You are hot 
and tired.’ 

‘If you please, ma‘am,’ said the woman, with a 
grateful look. 

The water was sent out by the servant who 
was to receive the strawberries, and the tired 
woman drank it eagerly. 
flowed through every vein, when she took up her 
tray to return home, both heart and step were 
lighter. 

The lady, whose benevolent feelings had prompt- 
ed her to the performance of this little act of kind- 
ness, could not help remembering the woman’s 
grateful look. She had not done much—not more 
than it was one’s duty to do; but the recollection 
of even that was pleasant, far more pleasant than 
could possibly have been Mrs. Mier's self gratu- 
lations at having saved ten cents on her purchase 
of five boxes of strawberries, notwithstanding the 
assurance of the poor woman whe vended them, 
that, at the reduced rate, her profit on the whole 
would only be two cents and a half. 


After dinner, Mrs. Mier went out and spent 
thirty dollars in purchasing jewelry for her eldest 
daughter, a young lady not yet eighteen years of 
age. That evening, at the tea-table, the straw- 
berries were highly commended as being the 
largest and most delicious in flavor of any they! 
bad yet had; in reply to which Mrs. Mier stated, 
with an air of peculiar satisfaction, that she had 
got them for eight cents a box when they were 
worth at least ten cents. 

‘The woman asked me ten cents,’ she said, ‘but 
| offered her eight and she took it.’ 

While the family of Mrs. Mier were enjoying 
their pleasant repast, the strawberry woman sat 
at a small table, around which were gathered 
three young children, the oldest but six years of 
age. She had started out in the morning with! 


Its refreshing coolness . 


a little Indian meal and molasses for her own and 
her children’s supper and breakfast. 

As she sat with her children, eating the only 
food she was able to provide for them, and thought 
of what had occurred during the day, a feeling of 
bitterness toward her kind came over her; but the 
remembrance of the kind words and the glass of 
cool water, so timely and thoughtfully tendered 
to her, was like leaven in the waters of Marah. 
Her heart softened, and with the tears stealing to 
her eyes, she glanced upward, and asked a bless- 
ing on her who had remembered that, though 
poor, she was still human. 

Economy is a good thing and should be prac- 
tised by all, but it should show itself in denying 
ourselves, not in oppressing others. We see per- 
sons spending dollar after dollar foolishly one hour, 


and in the next trying to save a five-penny piece} 


of a wood-sawyer, coal-heaver, or narket woman. 
Such things are disgraceful if not dishonest. 


I was afraid I should have’ ae 


HY DROPATHY. 

A patient at the hydropathic establishment at 
Brattleborough, Vermont, gives the following 
amusing description of the water cure treatment, 
to which he was subjected: — 


A feeble young man leaves his home, and the 
nursing cares of a doting mother or fond wife, 
and comes here away North among the hills, to 
seek the will-o’-wisp angel of health,—in other 
words, to get his stomach washed out and his 
liver put in order. Afler a night's balmy repose, 
or rather in the midst of a night’s slumber, in 
which he dreams of fireside, and home, and the 
maternal coffee and toast that await bis waken- 
ing, the door of his chamber opens, and in walks 
a figure with shaggy hair and bare and brawny 
jarms, who shakes the slumberer and rouses him 
with the hollow spoken words, “ Your bod is 
ready.’’ Your bath is ready, he means, without 


the politeness of asking, “Are you ready for your, 


bath?’ As inexorable as fate be stands, while 
the miserable victim rises and denudes till no cov- 
ering but his skin shields his shrinking nerves 
from the chill air through the open window. 

The tormentor then strips the bed, and spreads 
first a blanket, and then over it a thick sheet just 
wet in water forty-six degrees Fahrenheit. Upon 
this the shivering, shrinking patient, with his 
whole surface in a state of goose flesh-ishness, 
extends his length, and feels himself instantly en- 
veloped in its heart chilling folds. Then blanket 


_after blanket is laid over and tucked in, till be 


takes the form and has somewhat the feeling of 
an Egyptian mummy, just dead and cold, bound 
hand and foot, and wrapped up for the tomb. He 
is then left to his own reflections, and the reac- 
tive powers of nature. He considers that if the 
building should take fire, he would probably, in 
his helpless condition, be roasted alive; and makes 
up his mind that he would not mind a roasting 
much, provided it were ina warm fire. Soon, 
however, nature rallies her forces, and the blood 
vessels are in excited action. First, the surface 
of the body becomes warm, then the sheet, then 


every thing is heated to the steaming point, and| 


there ensues a most soothing, sweet, and heart- 
softening sensation, in which he again falls asleep, 


’ 


“follow me.’’ With one eye open, as docile as 
a lamb led to sacrifice, feeling like a fool, and 
looking just like Lazarus coming out of the grave, 
he goes slip-shod down stairs, seats himself ina 
tub of water at seventy-two, where a bucket-full 
is poured over him, and two rough hands rub him 
well,—** But that is nothing—that ain't.” 

Before him is the terrible plunge bath, fourteen 
feet by twenty, and four or four and a half deep. 
Its surface is so clear that it seems only a tank of 
air, with a slight emerald tinge. Vain imagina- 
tion! ‘That liquid is as real as rock, and cold as 
the double extract of icebergs; and into that— 
wretched mortal—must you plunge. So here 
goes; one splash and he rises to the top, feeling 
an icicle thrust through his heart. Out he scram- 
bles, and back again to the balf bath, which now 
feels like hot water, to be again rubbed. ‘Then 
a dry rubbing with a sheet, and he is clothed 
quickly for a walk; and he struts forth to meet 
the sun, with nerves braced up to such a pitch, 
that he cares not what he meets. 

Over hill and through dell he stumps it with 
vigor, till presently the reaction is complete, and 
he feels as if he had swapped himself away for 
another man. If he has even the humblest know- 
ledge of whistling, he puts it in practice, or speeds 
along meditating,—the first half of the walk upon 
the beauties of nature, and the latter half on the 
probable quantity of breakfast required to satisfy 
an appetite that has become more shark-like than 
human, 


JEWISH SKILL IN DARNING RENTS. 


Speaking of the admirable dexterity of the Jews 
of the Ghetto, here, in repairing, in a manner ab- 
solutely invisible, the most incurable rents in 
clothes, to which industry the jealous tyranny of 
custom confines them, as they are not permitted 
to exercise any trade or handicraft of any kind in 
Rome, she mentioned that they were famous for 
the same proficiency in darning in the East. She 
‘said that a man at Constantinople, having left in 
charge of a friend of his a purse without seam or 
joint, in which he had placed a certain number of 
diamonds, complained, on his return from distant 
travel, that his number of jewels was not correct. 
The friend maintained the integrity of his trust, 
and adduced as proof the entire woof of the 
purse, in which neither seam nor joint appeared, 
and the seal of the owner still remained untouch- 
ed at the mouth of the purse. The owner of the 
jewels was forced to admit both these facts, but 
still persisted in asserting that the amount of dia- 
monds was no longer what he had left. The case 
was brought before more than one magistrate, but 
nothing could be elicited upon the subject; and 
the unaltered condition of the purse, which the 
owner could not deny, was considered exclusive 
evidence against his claim. In despair, he applied 
to the Sultan himself; and the strange persistency 
of his demand impressed the latter so much, that, 
though compelled, upon the face of the facts, to 
dismiss his claim as untenable, the subject re- 
mained impressed singularly on his mind, and in- 
duced him to try the following experiment. At 
morning prayer, the next day, when the slave who 
usually brought the carpet upon which he knelt 
had withdrawn, he made a long slit in it, and left 


thirty boxes of strawberries, for which she was|and dreams of Paradise and a bed of rose Jeaves. |it to be again withdrawn by the slave. When the 


to pay seven and a half cents a box. If all had} 
brought the ten cents a box, she would have made} 
seventy-five cents; but such was not the case.| 
Rich ladies had beaten her down in her price—} 


“ Ah, whence is that spectre that pulls off the clothes, 
Ah, whence is that splash that now ‘larms his ear?” 


It is the same hard-hearted villain as before, 


latter came to fulfil his duty of rolling up and re- 
jmoving the precious carpet, he remained aghast 
jat the injury it had received; and immediately ap- 
|prehending the dreadful effects of the Sultan’s dis- 


had chaffered with her for the few pennies of who, without deigning a single word, throws off pleasure, hastened with the rug to the quarter of 
profits to which her hard labor entitled her—and blanket after blanket, and comfortable after com- |the city where the Jews resided, and seeking out 
actually robbed her of the meagre pittance she|fortable, till only one envelope is left, when he one peculiarly renowned for his skill, committed 
strove to earn for her children. Instead of real-|seizes him by the shoulders, lifts him upright in|the costly carpet to his best exercise of it; and 


izing the small sum of seventy-five cents, she had| the bed, uncovers his feet, puts on a pair of slip-'carried it back so restored, that the next morning 
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it lay spread ready for the Sultan's use, without: from a proper study of the book of books, and; [)ROPOSALS for publishing by subscription a work en- 


the trace of either damage or reparation. The 
Sultan no sooner perceived what had been done, 
than he called the slave, who tremblingly confess- 
ed what he had done. He was immediately de- 
spatched in search of the pre-eminent cobbler; 
and the Jew no sooner appeared before the Sul- 
tan, than the latter, sending for the sealed purse 
about which the controversy had been held, 
charged him with having in hke manner repaired 
a slit in the woof of the apparently uninjured bag. 
The Jew instantly admitted the fact; and thus the 
reclamation of the poor defrauded friend and dia- 
mond owner was substantiated. 

Butler's Year of Consolation. 


-7eor 


Intellectual objects are often pursued to the 
very verve of that abyss by which Omnipotence 
has wisely limited the sphere of human thought, 
and thus many perish, as regards all the proper 
uses of their present being, while distrust and dis- 
content becoine stamped upon their features, and 
incorporated with every atom of their substance. 
By boldly venturing on speculative self-indulgence, 
they madly leap the bounds of rational inquiry, 
and then quarrel with their God, because he is 
pleased to surround creation with an outer dark- 
ness, in which perverted reason, thus proudly en- 
deavoring to penetrate, becomes involved perhaps 
forever. “The history of every age, from that of 
Eden to the present era, proves that the mental 
faculties, as well as the grosser appetites.to which 
our fallen nature is subject, require the dominant 
control of moral and religious principles for their 
safe and happy exercise. Presumption plucks 
only evil from the tree of knowledge, while indif- 
ference lies blighted even beneath the tree of 
life. —Body and Soul, by Dr. Moore. 


+ ee 


We all act, if not with the conviction that we 
must answer for our deeds to Him who has so 
variously endowed us, at Jeast with a feeling that 
we must all, individually, reap the result of our 
own conduct, unless Omnipotence interfere with 
his own laws. None but a being in some measure 
apprehending the mind of its Maker, can be gov- 
erned by moral laws, or be made to feel as we all 
do, from an intuitive conviction, however disobey- 
ed or however condemning, that the law, written 
on the heart by the finger of God, is holy, just, 
and good. This proves that the human mind 
acknowledges no lasting relationship with things 
that perish; for a man that has been taught to 
love moral truth can not afterward be satisfied 
with defects; his will and his love must seek for 
rest in moral perfection and eternal life, that is, 
in God. We may then well conclude in the lan- 
guage of holy writ, and say, there is a spirit in 
man, and the inspiration of the Almighty giveth 
him understanding. Law and conscience spring 
not from the dust.— Jb. 


dee ee ———"—_ 


THE WAY TO EMINENCE. 

That distinguished jurist, Sir Wm. Jones, after 
having made himself familiar with some twenty 
different languages, and with the general circle of 
literature and science, made the following memo- 
randum on the closing leaf of his Bible, in which 


he was, from childhood, deeply interested: 


“I have carefully and regularly perused these) 


Holy Scriptures, and am of opinion that the| \ cents; extra’ fine, 37} and 50 cents; black do. 25 cts;| city, at the lowest prices, ranging from $1,50 to $4,50. 
lextra fine lustres and quality, 314 and 374,—great bar- 


volume, independently of its Divine origin, con- 


great from his own industry and application: 
Long ago, a little boy was entered at Harrow 
School. He was put into a class beyond his years, 
and where all the scholars had the advantage of 
previous instruction denied to him. His master 
chid him for his dullness, and all his own efforts| 


could not raise him from the lowest place on the) 
form. But nothing daunted, he procured the 
grammars and other elementary books, which his) 
class-fellows had gone through in previous terms. | 
Ile devoted the hours of play, and not a few of} 
the hours of sleep, to the mastering of these, till 
in a few weeks he gradually began to rise, and it 


was not long till be shot far ahead of his com: | 
panions, and became not only the leader of that; 


division, but the pride of Harrow. You may see} 
the statue of that boy, whose career began with 
this fit of energetic application, in St. Paul's 
Cathedral; for he lived to be the greatest orien- 
tal scholar of modern Europe—it was Sir William 
Jones.” 
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DESIRABLE PLAIN GOODS. 


CHARLES ADAMS, 
No. 79 Arch Street, between Second and Third, North Side, 
PHILADELPHIA, | 
S now receiving at the NEW STORE for FRIENDS,| 
his FALL selections ot FANCY AND STAPLE DRY | 
GOODS, which will comprise a large assortment of choice | 
and scarce plain styles, to which he invites the attention of 
Friends, and others: consisting partly of— 
French Merino Cloths, in all qualities, and the most se-| 
lect colors; 
6-4 Queen’s Cloth, and Alpaca Lustres, some of the finest | 
imported ; 
Indiana Cashmeres and Parametta Cloths, choice shades; 
Plain Mode Mous. de Laine, and Cashmere de Cossé, all 
wool ; 
Neat and medium figured do. do. do.; 
Particularly pretty style of neat Scotch Ginghams, and 
Prints; 
3-4, 4-4, and 5-4 Black Mantilla and Dress Silks, high| 
lustre ; 
WHITE GOODS,— Mulls, Swiss, Book, Nansook, Cam- 
bric, and Jaconet Muslins ; 
SHAWLS, in great variety, of the right kinds; 
LINEN and FURNISHING GOODS are made leading 
articics ; 
FLANNELS, of the best Imported and American manv-| 
factures; together with a general variety of Linen Cambric 
Handkerchiefs, Gloves, Hosiery, Needle Work, Silk Pocket 
landkerchiefs, Cravats, Satin Vestings, &c., &c., too nu-| 
merous to advertise. Prices low, and terms Cash. 
Philada. 9th month 11th, 1847.—tf. 24, 


WANTED. 


titled, “A Review and Refutation of some of the Op- 
probrious Charges against the Society of Friends, as exhib- 
ited in a pamphlet called,‘ A Declaration,’ &c., published 
by order of a Yearly Meeting of Orthodox Friends, (so call- 
ed) in the year 128. By William Gibbons, late of Wil- 
mington, Delaware, deceased.” 

This work, which was prepared a short time prior to the 
decease of the author, has been approved by the Represen. 
tative Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. It was 
not designed as a controversial production, but to defend 
from unjust imputations the character of the author, and of 
those with whom he was associated in religious intercourse; 
and especially to present to the younger class of members a 
correct exposition of the prevailing views held by the So- 
ciety, from the early period of its history to the present 
time, on the points involved in the inquiry. 

It will be accompanied with a biographical memoir of the 
deceased, prepared by his family—the whole comprising 
about 200 pages, duodecimo, on good paper, and with good 
leather binding. 

Price 624 cents a single copy, or $6 for twelve copies de- 
livered together, payable on delivery, at 'T’. E. Chapman’s 
Book Store, No. 74 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 

The work will be put to press as soon as an estimate can 
be made of the number of copies required.” It is therefore 


desirable that the subscription papers be returned to T. E. 
Chapman by the Ist of the Eighth Month next. 


Philada 6mo. 12th, 1847. tf. 11. 
FALL GOODS. 


\ ] E are making additions to our large assortment of 
Plain Goods, 
Small figured and plain Mouslins de Laine; 
Mode, brown, and olive Alpacas and Paramettas; 
Assorted colors Lupin’s French Merinos; 
Very neat Ginghams and Chintzes ; 
Book Maslins and Handkerchiefs; 
Crape Lisse and Blond. 
> Particular attention paid to Goods for Friends. 
JOHNS & PAYNE, 


North-East corner of Fourth and Arch Streets. 
9mo. 4—23. tf. 


PLAIN SHAWLS. 


\ ODE Thibet, and Silk Fringe Thibet Shawls; 
iV Lacet Silk Fringe and Embroidered do; 
Bound Thibet do., and 8-4 Merino Squares ; 
Plain Cloth, Goats’ Hair, and Blanket Shawls; 
Barcelona and Silk Cashmere 
Real India Sarsnet and Pattisway do.; 
White Levantine, and Satin Levantine — do. 
JOHNS & PAYNE, 
North-East corner of Fourth and Arch Sts. 
Imo. 4.—23. tf 





do. 


UST PUBLISHED, by John Townsend, “ A Descrip- 
tion of the Qualifications Necessary to a Gospel Minis- 


|ter, by Samuel Bownas; containing advice to ministers and 
elders, how to conduct themselves in their conversations, 
|and various services, according to their gifts in the church 
lof Christ.” To which is prefixed a short account of the life 


N active, competent, and trust-worthy person, as a of the author. Price 50 cents. 


C\. travelling Agent for the sale and disposal of Friends’ 
Books, and other useful publications. 


JOHN & ISAAC COMLY. 
Byberry, 8th mo. 20th, 1847,—21.* 6t. 


UNIONVILLE BOARDING SCHOOL) 
FOR GIRLS. 


Boarding Schools, and will be under the care of competent! 
female teachers. ‘The Winter Session will open on the first 
day of Lith month next. The terms, $50 per Session of 22| 
weeks, one-half payable in advance, the remainder at the | 
end of the Session. Instruction will also be given in French} 
without additional charge. 

References.—Dillwyn Parrish, Joseph Maxfield, William | 
Wharton, and Thomas L. Bonsal, Philada. 


CHARLES 
9mo. 11, 1847.—2m. 24. 


8mo. 28.—22. tf. 


For sale by John Townsend, West Philadelphia, or 


Wm. D. PARRISH & Co. 
No. 4 North Fifth St., Philada. 


APER HANGINGS, WINDOW PAPERS, BOR- 

DERS, &c.—The Subscriber having a large Paper 
| Hanging Manufactory connected with his Paper and Book 
'[\HIS INSTITUTION is handsomely situated in Union-| Store, offers a handsome assortment of fine Satin, or Com- 
| ville, Chester County, 9 miles from Westchester, and’ mon Papers, and French and American Borders, which he 
16 irom Wilmington. ‘The course of instruction embraces will put on walls by careful and experienced workmen in 
all the branches of an English education usually taught in any part of the city or country, at short notice. 


Wm. D. PARRISH, 


4mo, 24—tf. 4. No. 4 North Fifth St. 
HAT MANUFACTORY. 
MMOR KIMBER, Jr., HAT & CAP MANUFAC. 
TURER, No. 34 N. Fourth street, (under the Mer- 


| chants’ Hotel,) would respectfully call the attention of his 

| friends and the public to his fresh and general assortment 
BUFFINGTON. |¢ Hats and Caps, finished and trimmed in the neatest 
manner, and latest style. The ouality, color, shape and 


J ODE colored Alpacas and Merinos, from auction, 31}| general taste, will be found quite equal to any other in the 


E. K. has for many years paid particular attention to the 


tains more sublimity, purer morality, more im-|gains. Yard wide Calicoes, worth 20 cents, of good styles| manufacture of PLAIN HATS, and feels confident that hie 


portant history, and finer strains of eloquence, |and colors, for 124 cents; 


whatever language they may have been written.” 
The subjoined extract, from a little volume en- 


titled - Life in Earnest,” tells something of the} N. B. Book Muslins, and 
early career of this eminent man, who was good \cents up to $1,00. 


G. & H. TAGG’S, 
S. E. corner of 10th and Pine. | 
’ do, do. Handkerchiefs, from 124) 


9mo. 11.—tf. 24.* 


Also, Lenos on hand. 


with a full assortment of Flan-| experience in this branch of business will enable him to 
than can be collected from all other books, in|nels, Muslins, and Linens, of all makes and quality, very | give his friends every satisfaction. 
\low; Towellings and Furnishing Goods always on hand, at} 


4mo. 3—tf.l 


PRINTING OFFICE. 
OHN RICHARDS, Book and Job Printer, No. 299 


e) Market Street, third door below Eighth, North Side.— 
Lr Job Printing executed with neatness and despatch. 
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